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THE DELMAR BOOKMOBILE 


By Theodore C. Wenzl 
President, Board of Trustees, Delmar Public Library 


Bookmobiles have been history-making in the life of the Delmar Public 
Library since its founding some 46 years ago. 


It was in 1931 when the Delmar Public Library pioneered in putting 
into regular use what is considered to be the first bookmobile in the State 
of New York. This vehicle was no prima donna but rather a crude, utili- 
tarian, gasoline-driven "Parnassus on Wheels."' The books were made avail- 
able by lifting up the boarded sides on either side of the vehicle. In 
this manner the patrons stood by the side of the road examining the books. 


The next bookmobile, an altered school bus body job, was acquired in 
1941, attended with all the World War II problems of securing delivery and 
the unavailability of gasoline. For these reasons its first days were spent 
resting on blocks in a local garage. As soon as permission could be ob- 
tained for a gasoline allowance this bookmobile began what has turned out 
to be a memorable career. Still in service today after 18 years, it has 
become affectionately known as Moby Dick throughout the area it serves. 


Now, as this is being written, the patrons of the Delmar Public Li- 
brary are anxiously awaiting the arrival of this third and newest bookmobile 
which has achieved world-wide fame by virtue of its having been on display 
at the American National Exhibition in Moscow this summer. Appropriate 
preparations are underway for the celebration of its arrival in the com- 
munity after its striking introduction to the Russian people. The folks 
in the Delmar area have been most cooperative in the successful completion 
of this unique project and are rightly proud of having made this significant, 


Left to right: Thomas F. 
Moroney, manufacturer; 
Dr. Wenzl;John Mackenzie 
Cory, representing ALA; 
Thomas J. McLaughlin, 
head of the Combined 
Book Exhibit. (Photo by 
Robert Berenson) 
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historical contribution toward securing a better understanding between the 
United States and the Russian people. 


They feel the effectiveness of the bookmobile's presence at the Ex- 
hibition has been amply shown by the immediate peak attendance upon the 
opening day. With a limited time allowed each visitor by the Russian 
government and a waiting period often of hours for any exhibit, it was 
noticeable that the queues before the bookmobile were never lessened by 
people leaving before their turn to enter arrived. The Russian people 
thronged the display, so delighted with the books that they carried off 
some 3,500 of them to read and, let us hope, pass among their associates, 
Respect of property by the Russians has been attested to by many visitors 
who habitually leave cars unlocked with possessions on seats and do not 
have them molested. Still, books with their unregulated contents and slant 
disappeared. The exhibit had to close down until the book supply could be 
renewed by the American Book Publishers Council. 


With the bookmobile shortly to be in operation on its daily trips 
around the library's district, the end of a deeply satisfying experience 
is in view. 


"ONE BOOKMOBILE TO GO..." 


By Mrs. Barbara R. Rau 
Librarian, Delmar Public Library 


You never know to what a ringing telephone will lead. Into the usual 
hustle of a March morning's work came the voice of Peter Jennison of the 
American Book Publishers Council, with his sudden request, "Will you loan 
your new bookmobile to the American Exhibition in Moscow?" 


Long habit of reading everything available saved my stammer from com- 
plete idiocy. Having read about the plans for the proposed Exhibition with 
the intentions of providing a wide coverage of American living, the pros- 
pect of including a bookmobile, especially ours, made fine sense. After 
my few flurried questions about the bookmobile's safety, whose books went 
with it and when it was needed, Mr. Jennison hung up and [I started on three 
months so loaded with details about the bookmobile's traveling I felt at 
times we were pushing it to Moscow inch by inch, my staff and I. When it 
finally sailed, all our shoulders were sore. 


With the expectation, which so warmly proved true, that the community 
was decidedly behind the Board of Trustees’ decision to send the bookmobile, 
I began learning of insurance coverages, guarantees and exhibit materials 
to accompany the big bus. 


Insurance first appeared unattainable, for even Lloyd's of London 
would not accept insurance for any object going behind the Iron Curtain. 
The assurance of the U.S. Office of Information that it would cover the 
vehicle fully from the time of its acceptance by the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council until its return to the United States cleared this. As to 
wear and tear, the bookmobile is to be returned in mint-like condition, 
including a trip back to the manufacturer, Thomas F. Moroney Co., for any 
refurbishing needed. The International Harvester and the Moroney Company 
volunteered to extend their guarantees to become effective with the arrival 
of the bookmobile in Delmar. Since we were sending out the bookmobile be- 
fore it had ever trundled along our community streets, a hurried trip to 
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Shrewsbury, Mass. for inspection, to permit the Board of Trustees to accept 
the bookmobile, had to be crammed in. The sight of the bus, its shininess, 
good shelving, gay colors inside and out, and general library usefulness 
reassured us on the value of sending the bookmobile. [In the confusion of 
letters and telephone calls which wove tighter and tighter through the reg- 
ular busy routine as sailing time approached, the satisfaction of results 
expected of the project tended to become overlaid with frustration and worry. 
Like all parents, we found the sight of this latest addition irresistible. 
How could the Russians not love it! How could they not understand what it 
stood for! 


With specialization rampant in the field of library science, there 
are fewer opportunities for the kind of all-round service that oldtimers 

like myself most enjoy. Bookmobile service, such as ours, where we stop 

at a cluster of houses, greet and talk with six to 10 people, leave 30 

books and are off with new requests, more family news, a suggestion or two 
which may add a new twist to the book selection, provides this satisfying 
librarian-borrower relationship as few other facets of library work do. 

Thus, I felt whatever we sent with the bookmobile to Moscow must emphasize 
this personal touch. Pictures loaned by village residents showing as many 

as possible of the normal community activities were mounted on heavy card- 
board with red mystic tape for color, not as a concession, to their destin- 
ation. Little league baseball in action, individual stores, a gas station, 
the Plaza shopping center, schools, churches, picnicking in the Helderbergs, 
swimming, houses, the library, more houses, playgrounds, gave a brief glimpse 
of an American town. [In photographs of the Russian visitors to the interior 
of the bookmobile, their interest and long-necked curiosity about these 
scenes is most noticeable. 


Through the kindness of Dr. Arash Bormanchinov, then Assistant Professor 
of Russian at R.P.I., captions for our village photographs were translated 
into Russian and typed on a Russian alphabet typewriter. Still attempting 

to keep the contact between bookmobile and visitor as personal as possible, 

I felt I had to refuse professional assistance with the lettering of the 
captions below the pictures. If this display was to do what the staff hoped, 
it had to have the homemade touch. To our horror, the sailing date was 
pushed ahead two weeks. What had been planned as a leisurely 10-day job 

by several of the staff had to be done overnight by my 14-year-old Susan. 

But the displays looked well and were in place when the bookmobile sailed. 


To interpret the community to the Russians, thousands of half sheets 
were multilithed. Translated into Russian by Dr. Bormanchinov with the 
simplest of local statistics: the size of the village in kilometers (pro- 
vided by a high school-aged library borrower), its location in New York 
State, number of people, the library's holdings and circulation, 16 such 
items in all, these brief introductions to the Bethlehem area were sent 
off to travel with other possessions belonging to the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council, including the books for the bookmobile. I am told a million 
sheets could have been circulated. 


The President of the Board of Library Trustees, Dr. Theodore C. Wenzl, 
went to see the bookmobile off in Brooklyn. We all sat down to breathe. 


News of the bookmobile's progress, its popularity and the loss of its 
books, renourishes and restores my belief as a librarian that learning and 
books, while never alone defeating deliberate falsehood, create an atmos- 
phere in which doubts and questioning arise, leading to mental strength to 
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judge issues and ideologies. A single note hit again and again will not 
be as attractive as the variations of a tune. Let us hope devoutly that 
the constant criticism of the Exhibition in the Russian press, especially 
of the books on display, their demands that books be removed and others 
covered by plexiglass, will rouse in many who visited the bookmobile and 
those they come in contact with in daily living, a healthy questioning of 
why this official fear is so necessary. 


Through Thomas McLaughlin of the Combined Book Exhibits, who himself 
went to Moscow, and most kindly wrote to us at length of the bookmobile's 
popularity and condition on his return, we kept tabs on what was happening 
so far away. From him [I learned with appreciation that the American Library 
Association itself had financed the travels of our bookmobile abroad. This 
gave the pleasantest feeling that we were indeed part of a united effort 
to carry love of reading everywhere a wheel or foot would go. 


Russian visitors to the bookmobile entered through the rear door, walking 
toward the librarian at the front desk while long lines waited outside. 
This was one of the constantly queued exhibits at the Exhibition. (Photo- 
graphs courtesy of Robert R. Mullen & Co. and World Wide Photos) 
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INTERINSTITUTIONAL COOPERATION BETWEEN EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 


By Dr. Ewald B. Nyquist 
Deputy Commissioner of Education 
The State Education Department 


Excerpts from an Address at the New York Library Association Conference 
November 12, 1959 


I should like to speak today on three pressing study matters whose 
solution augur exciting future development for library services and illu- 
mine the integral relationship between libraries and education. From my 
angle of vision, and my tower of observation is not inaccessible to others, 
these three priority items deal with the coordination of research and ref- 
erence libraries; interinstitutional cooperation between colleges and ele- 
mentary and secondary education on the one hand and local public libraries 
on the other; and the role of the public library in adult education. 


I shall first speak on the proposition that here in the State of New 
York we have the most advantageous setting for the promotion of cooperation 
between all kinds of educational organizations. 


On a May day 175 years ago, the Legislature of this State created a 
unified system of education known as The University of the State of New 
York. The State Constitution guarantees its existence as a separate cor- 
porate entity. This system, headed by the Board of Regents and whose ad- 
ministrative agency is the State Education Department, is unique among the 
50 states of the Union: it comprises all the private and public colleges 


and universities in the State as well as private, public and parochial 
schools, museums, historical societies and libraries. The State is the 
campus of the University of the State of New York. Education in its broad- 
est sense is its business. 


The advantages of such a statewide system of education and organization 
are too many and too obvious to require rehearsal here. But, even in this 
State with the rewarding potential of this overarching concept of unity, 
we can be guilty of either one of two sins: namely, not realizing that to 
make the concept a viable one, good will and interinstitutional cooperation 
are vital; or even if we do have these insights, letting speech substitute 
for action. 


Decisive explanation of much of the trouble with American education 
lies in the fact that each of the levels (elementary, secondary and higher) 
has had a separate origin. Articulation between each level is one of the 
most difficult tasks we face. The job has hardly begun, but the prize for 
full accomplishment is attractive: the quickest, most efficient, economical 
and fullest education of each person according to his talents. 


It is hardly surprising, then, that too few of us look at our educa- 
tional system as a continuous educational gamut, from the early nursery 
school years, to the elementary and secondary levels, to the upper reaches 
of college and university work, and on beyond to adult education. More 
of us must. No part can be left out; each must be fully supported; a weak- 
ness in any early part is sure to be reflected in later levels. 
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Now this atomistic attitude we have, of looking at the units of our 
vertically extended formal instructional system as separate and unrelated 
parts, extends horizontally to all other educational agencies. We tend to 
behave, in dealing with the public school system, as if what we do there 
has no relationship to the local public libraries. We act, in pramoting 
adult education, as if public libraries had no role. Such a fragmented 
approach to dealing with our educational problems is, at the very least, 
wasteful of resources. But more than that, we do not derive the full mean- 
ing and benefit of a holistic approach which if taken suggests that a vital, 
vibrant whole is much more than a sum of its independent parts. 


Too often and sadly so, one educational agency in a community will 
behave with an "air of bothered righteousness" in shrugging off the claims 
of another one. Too often, colleges and secondary schools vis a vis public 
libraries are guilty of having a sharp eye for foreign motes but a dull 
one for domestic beams. 


And so with this background, I turn to the first of the three pressing 
problems calling for resolution and future development. 


Library Service for Meeting Advanced Informational Needs 


"The informational needs of the people and enterprises in New York 
State are almost unlimited....". Thus summarized Justice Francis Bergan, 
Chairman of the Commissioner of Education's Committee on Public Library 
Service, after a year and a half of intensive study of the public library 
situation in New York State. 


As you know, proposals for systems of public libraries, each with a 
strong central library at its core, made by this Committee were supported 
by State legislation in 1958. Suffice it to say here that a public library 
superstructure is being established by which eventually every resident of 
the State may satisfy more fully the more basic of his informational needs. 
What we have in mind in terms of library service can be conceived of as a 
pyramid with the few important research and reference libraries at the very 
pinnacle; the more numerous central libraries in the middle and the many 
local public libraries at the base. 


The Report of the Commissioner's Committee further comments: "Important 
to a complete, integrated program of library service to the people of the 
State is the availability of materials essential to advanced reference, 
scholarly investigation and to scientific and industrial research. These 
materials comprise the comprehensive record of man's knowledge and ideas, 
without limitation of time, subject, language, place of issue or form of 
record. Many individual items of research libraries are infrequently used, 
but when needed they are vital to productive scholarship and investigation. 


"It is suggested that further studies of the problem of research li- 
brary service in New York State be made, paying special attention to the 
possibilities of bringing academic, special and public research library 
facilities into an integrated program." 


Reporting in 1954, a Regents Committee on the Integration of College 
and University Library Resources in New York State and a subcommittee on 
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University and Research Libraries emphasized the necessity for dealing with 
the problem of advanced informational needs; made some specific suggestions 
dealing with college library problems and recommended that further study 
and research be carried on in order to "formulate a program which will 


assure the availability in the State of the research materials its’ residents 
require." 


The libraries of the industrial research laboratories and other private 
research libraries also have, through committees of their own: Special Li- 
braries Association, expressed needs for resources, techniques and relation- 
ships that do not now exist. 


While the immense sum of the resources of all of these public, academic 
and industrial libraries of the State exists to fulfill one common purpose, 
it nevertheless represents a confusing and uncoordinated diversity of mate- 
rials, clienteles, functions and policies. 


Token recognition of the importance of one great research library to 
the people of the State as a whole was made in the 1958 statute relating 
to library system development by including therein provision for some State 
assistance to the Reference Department of the New York Public Library. This 
is in addition to the New York State Library, which continues to serve the 
information needs of all residents of the State, both directly and through 
the medium of other libraries. At the same time a need exists to study the 
State Library and its services, and such a study is already underway in its 
subject division serving the medical profession. 


We should know how our present facilities can be better understood 


and mobilized, and we need to know what gaps there are and how they can 

be filled. We propose at an early date to establish a Commissioner's Com- 
mittee on Reference and Research Library Resources in order to determine 
what might be done and whether there is a further service the State should 
perform in bringing together the serious library user and the library re- 
sources he needs. The task of this Committee will be to develop answers 
to such questions as: 


1. The character and source of existing and potential demands for 
library information services of a more advanced nature. 


2. A survey of the existing reference and research library facilities 
in the State, including the depth and scope of the collections, their staffs, 
the policies of the respective institutions regarding use, and a summary 
of any efforts presently being made in the direction of formal or informal 
cooperation. 


3. An analysis of the ability of the facilities outlined in number 
2 to meet the needs outlined in number 1. 


4. <A review of technological developments and other administrative 
or fiscal devices which might contribute to the solution of reference and 
research library problems. 


On the basis of the information which such studies would reveal, the 
Committee should be able to formulate an overall program for the more ef- 
fective utilization of existing resources, and for orderly progress toward 
the further development of whatever facilities are indicated in order to 
meet the growing informational needs of the people of the State. 
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I know that the Council of Higher Educational Institutions in New York 
City is engaged in similar work. Full coordination between the proposed 
Commissioner's Committee and the Council will be achieved. 


Expanding Enrollment and Public Library Service 


In New York State the school library has long been considered an es- 
sential learning resource. It is a teaching and a service agency as well 
as a reading center and a center for instructional materials. In addition 
to its responsibility for making books and other media of communication 
available as resources for living and learning, it implements the curriculum 
and contributes directly to school activities. 


The development of school libraries is a flourishing one. In most 
of the school districts, school library programs are teaching pupils the 
basic skills in using reference works and library tools, thus laying the 
readiness foundation for later independent use of school, public, college 
and special libraries actively and efficiently. School libraries are stim- 
ulating and guiding reading so that greater numbers of pupils will have 
increased reading skill and will read with interest and enthusiasm for ac- 
ademic purposes, personal interests and recreation. 


School libraries in New York State are increasing their book resources 
rapidly, adding more than a million books a year, but are seldom financially 
able to acquire all of the books and library materials they could well use. 


Many school libraries in New York State are securing better library 
quarters—appropriate and attractive reading and work rooms in new and re- 
modeled school buildings. Yet because of increasing school enrollments 
and increasing building costs, a number of school libraries have insuffi- 
cient space for readers and for shelving. 


There are approximately 2,000 librarians employed in our public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and between 200 and 300 librarians employed 
in our private, parochial and special schools. These school librarians 
are classified and certificated as teachers of a special subject. They 
are both librarians and teachers. They are employed as teachers and have 
teacher status. Their special field is librarianship. 


Every secondary school has a school library. In central schools the 
library and librarian may be serving both the elementary department and 
the secondary department. Or, there may be separate libraries and librar- 
ians for elementary school pupils and high school pupils. Central libraries 
in separately housed elementary schools are being developed so rapidly that 
it is difficult to know exactly how many there are. It is clear, however, 
that at the end of the last school year, there were more than 600 public 
elementary school libraries functioning under the direction of profession- 
ally qualified school librarians. 


The rapid increase of elementary school libraries is probably now the 
most outstanding development in the school library field. It seems to be 
limited only by the supply of school librarians—and perhaps, money. It 
is the more remarkable in that great numbers of school administrators, con- 
vinced of the value of elementary school libraries, have provided library 
positions and library rooms without being required to do so. Possibly the 
success of high school libraries was important in effecting this progress. 
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Another significant, recent development is the increasing number of 
school library supervisors or consultants employed in the cities, villages 
and central districts. There are now at least 35 such positions. I am 
informed that last year for the first time members of this group and the 
state supervisors had a discussion meeting at the New York Library Associa- 
tion Conference. And, I understand, that a similar meeting was held on 
Wednesday as part of this year's program. 


Now, all of this illustrates the complications of what is familiar to 
you, namely, the explosion of population. In short, the fecundity of our 
people has overwhelmed our elementary and secondary school system and the 
colleges and universities will, within the next five years, be similarly 
inundated by a deluge of students. We not only have a problem of quantity 
in demand for library service but we have also, with increased emphasis on 
how to use books as a learning resource, educated our students to be even 
better library consumers than they have been in the past. 


In most areas of the State the public library is compelled to supply 
reading materials for students in all levels of the educational structure. 
The explosion of population as well as the postwar renascence of learning 
and independent intellectual effort have brought unprecedented pressures 
to bear on individual public libraries and are taxing their resources in 
a way which must command the State's financial support in greater measure. 


As teaching methods have come to depend more on a broader range of 
books for regular assignments and have encouraged students’ individual in- 
itiative in seeking out such books, the opportunity to provide enough li- 
brary materials to enable our youth to develop good habits of reading, and 


secure what they need, must neither be missed nor ignored. An informed 
citizenry is still the greatest asset we can try to achieve. The need has 
never been greater, for we live in a time of rapid change, increasing com- 
plexity and a desperate shortage of educated ability in the face of wasteful 
manpower practices. 


Many elementary schools in the State do not yet have school libraries. 
Some of the secondary school libraries are not yet of required quality. 
The rapid expansion of community colleges has exceeded the growth of their 
libraries. The high proportion of students in institutions of higher ed- 
ucation in this State who are not in campus residence tends to increase 
their use of more accessible public libraries. School libraries need 
strengthening; even so, they cannot alone furnish the required library 
service. Public libraries, if given better support, represent the most 
economical means of complementing school library resources and of making 
a wide range of reading available for the education of the whole community. 


The library use by all of these groups, including business and pro- 
fessional, and preschool children has caused public library circulation 
to increase at a rapid rate. The total circulation of books from public 
libraries in the State rose from 55 million in 1956 to 66 million in 1958, 
according to annual reports submitted to the State Education Department. 
This represents an increase of 20 percent in only two years. But in many 
instances, book stocks are seriously depleted. 


The whole problem of coordinating the library service which our youth 
must have in the expanding educational program of the State, and of inter- 
relating the formal instructional units with the public libraries, has not 
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suffered from excessive contemplation. It is inescapable that the question 
should be raised whether it is desirable, necessary, or even financially 
possible that each and every elementary and secondary school and college 
and university should have a fully developed, independent library. Certainly 
this is a pertinent question in any urban and metropolitan area. 


With the wise counsel and assistance of many of the Department's li- 
brary friends, I propose that a formal study committee appointed by the 
Commissioner be formed. Such a group would draw representatives from public 
librarians, elementary and secondary school and college librarians, super- 
intendents and principals of schools, as well as teachers. With your con- 
sent and patience you can expect to hear from us further within the year. 


Adult Education and the Responsibilities of Public Libraries 


It is becoming increasingly plainer that just as important as the ed- 
ucation of our school-age youth is the compelling need for more and better 
educational opportunities for adults. 


We live in a world of rapid change, mobility, extraordinary complexity, 
interdependence and increasing remoteness from sources of decisions. As 
someone has suggested, "The world is now too dangerous for anything but 
the truth, too small for anything but brotherhood." 


To disseminate the truth and to make it possible to live in interna- 
tional peace, today more than ever before, require the further education 
of the adult population, including even those who have already graduated 
from the highest levels of our formal educational system. The accelerated 
pace of discovery of new knowledge—and its obsolescence—must make even 
the most educated person aware that he can claim no exemption from a process 
of learning which must be continuous. 


We are reminded on every side of several problems whose solution enjoin 
the State to increase its participation in the support of adult education: 


1. A highly technological society requiring better educated manpower. 


2. The best use of increased leisure time so that we can resist the 
increasing boredom we feel with ourselves and each other—so that we can 
avoid giving practical effect to the phrase, "killing time." 


3. Accommodating the social, economic and cultural needs of the 
elderly. 


4. The need for developing among all citizens understanding of inter- 
national issues, thus enabling them to cope with the challenge of main- 
taining human liberty and achieving a world community in the face of the 
impressive thrust and purpose of the Soviet people. If we are to triumph 
in the international debate now going on for men's minds, if we are to 
survive in a trigger-happy world where catastrophe can occur with explosive 
suddenness, our adult citizens require a supremacy in wisdom and respon- 
sibility whose foundations only education can provide. We have some pressing 
engagements; to meet them we need expanded capacities to make wise choices. 


5. The need for a continuing liberal education for all adults. We 
are in danger of living fractional lives. We have come to learn that man 
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is more than a machine, that he cannot live by bread alone, and that ed- 
ucation is more than mere technical training. As someone has said, "The 
democratic faith is ... faith that men, if they are well enough educated 
and well enough informed, can solve the problems raised by their own aggre- 
gation." And this faith can only be validated if each person is stretched 
by education to the limits of his abilities and his being "continually at 
work on his own enlargement." 


Now all of us know that the process of learning throughout life is 
neither continuous nor universal. As John Gardner of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration has said: "If it were, age and wisdom would be perfectly corre- 
lated, and there would be no such thing as an old fool—a proposition 
sharply at odds with common experience." 


It is painfully clear that education of the sort that means Lifelong, 
personal fulfillment, that would enable our people to participate in a 
great conversation, a democratic dialog between each and every citizen 
and their leaders—such education is in part dependent upon wise and ex- 
tensive use of good library facilities. Our educated men and women will 
turn to their public library to keep themselves continuously alert and 
aware of both the symptoms and the basic significance of the rapid changes 
we face today. 


I have read a great deal of literature on the theme of adult education 
and the role of our libraries in such education. I confess to some puzzle- 
ment as to the particular program we should advocate and support here in 
the State of New York. In part this is due, I am sure, to the still youth- 
ful nature, if I could use that term, of the adult education movement every- 
where. There are many schools of thought represented among the leaders 
of the adult education movement. At any rate, there seems to be little 
question that the public library must serve as a major learning resource 
in adult education. Too often here, however, speech and good intent are 
substituted for action because adult educational programs are planned and 
put into effect with little, if any, thought given to the library materials 
which are necessary for a fully effective program. 


I would suggest, with your advice and consent, that here again we 
form a representative group involving library people and library friends 
with leaders in adult education drawn from the public school system, from 
the public libraries, colleges and universities with adult education pro- 
grams, and from other areas such as appropriate foundations, industry and 
commerce, in order to arrive at guidelines. 


In the meantime, there is much to be said for simply the sheer in- 
crease of financial support for public libraries to enable them to do 
better what they are already doing in order to be of increased usefulness 
to our adult population. Such increased support, combined with an aggres- 
sive, concerted, systematic campaign of public information on the role of 
library services in adult education, can do much to further common aims. 
This is no time for timidity or timid conceits. We need not wait to form- 
ulate special programs and develop a full philosophy. 
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Recent Books 


A SELECTION 


Suggested by Book Information Section 
Florence Boochever, Editor Laura E. McDowell 


Recommendations: *of first interest; Y for young people; 
P for prisons; R for reformatories; H for mental hospitals. 


Nonfiction 


Bakeless, J.E. Turncoats, traitors and heroes. Lippincott. $6.50. 
Exciting, well-researched account of espionage and other intelligence 
service of the Continental and British armies, adding to the familiar, 
much wholly new material from supposedly lost documents. Notes, index. 
973.385 


Dorson, R.M. American folklore. Univ. of Chicago. $4.50. 

From colonial to modern times this authentic study "follows the broad 
sweep of American history" in its presentation of oral and sung tra- 
ditions. Important dates, notes, table, index. 398 .0973 


Guthrie, Tyrone. A life in the theatre. McGraw-Hill. $5.95. 

Richly textured blend of autobiography and wise comment on the dramatic 
art and theater personalities by the former director of the old Vic and 
Sadler's Wells and recent adviser to the Stratford, Ontario Shakespeare 
Festival. Index. B or 92 


Hahn, Emily. The tiger house party; the last days of the Maharajas. 
Doubleday. $3.50. 

Witty, enlightening description of the author's gay adventures at an 
Indian prince's seven-day birthday party in his fabulous palace. Draw- 
ings. Appeared in part in The New Yorker. 915.4 


*Harper's magazine. Gentlemen, scholars and scoundrels; a treasury of 
the best of Harper's magazine from 1850 to the present; ed. by Horace 
Knowles. Harper. $7.50. 

"Surpassing interest for today's readers and literary excellence" are 
the criteria for the selections in this stimulating anthology of prose 
and poetry whose wide range offers something of permanent value and 
pleasure for every reader. Index of authors. 810.82 


Hough, R.A. Admirals in collison. Viking. $3.95. 

On peacetime maneuvers in 1893 two of England's finest battleships 

collided off the coast of Tripoli and this dramatic reconstruction of 

the sinking of the "Victoria" contrasts the characters and careers of 

the two Admirals, detailing the official investigation of, and the 

public reaction to, the disaster. Photographs, diagrams. Sources. 
942.08 


*Kraft, Ken. Land of milk and omelets. Appleton. $4.50. 
An advertising man and his wife buy a 40-acre farm in Missouri and this 
is the entertaining account of the many chores they enthusiastically 
tackle. 630.1 
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Krutch, J.W., ed. The gardener's world. Putnam. $8.95. 

Handsome book, illustrated with the works of great artists, containing 
selections that show the history of gardening, arranged by topics and 
themes. Splendid gift to the library. 635.9082 


YP Land, Elizabeth. Twenty seconds to live. Dutton. $3.25. 

RH Unsensational account of Lt. Obenauf's choice between bailing out of 
a burning plane or landing it to save the life of his unconscious ob- 
server—a feat for which he received the Distinguished Flying Cross 
in 1958. Photographs. 358.42 


PR Leech, Margaret. In the days of McKinley. Harper. $7.50. 

H "A vivid, intimate, perceptive account of McKinley and his days in 
office...a first-rate study of a second-rate President." John Morton 
Blum in The New York Times Book Review, November 1, 1959. Photographs. 


Sources, notes and references, index. B or 92 


PR *Lewis, Norman. The changing sky; travels of a novelist. Pantheon. 

H $4. 
Delightfully perceptive account of leisurely journeys in Spain, Africa, 
Mexico, Central America and the Far East conveys the author's feeling 
for "places to escape to when one has had a surfeit of the amenities 
of the modern world."' Photographs. 910.4 


YP *McGill, R.E. A church, a school. Abingdon. $2. 
R A Pulitzer prize-winning editorial introduces selections from Atlanta 
Constitution columns dealing concisely and unbiasedly with the timely 
question of states rights vs. human rights and the duty of all Americans 
to support the law regardless of personal feelings. 301.451 


























YP *Poling, D.A. Mine eyes have seen. McGraw-Hill. $5. 

RH Ina zestful autobiography that reveals his keen humor and religious 
dedication, while offering forthright observations on the world scene 
and personalities known, the noted minister and editor of the Christian 
Herald looks back upon rewarding years of work and travel. Photographs. 

Index. B or 92 

















Redhead, J.A. Putting your faith to work. Abingdon. $2. 
RH Fifteen short chapters provide helpful answers to questions stemming 
from Dr. Redhead's broadcasts on the National Radio Pulpit and demon- 
strate how to attain a faith that will alleviate common fears and 

problems. 248 




















Richards atlas of New York state; completed at Syracuse univ. under 
the direction of Robert Rayback and Eleanor Hanlon of the History and 
Geography departments. School of lib. service co. Phoenix, N.Y. $69.50, 
deluxe fabrikoid ed.; $59.59, lexite ed.; special library discount of 
$10 per book in lots of three. 

A valuable acquisition for New York State libraries. R912 .91747 


YP *Swedish Christmas; comp. by Ewert Cagner & others. Holt. $4.95. 

RH In striking color photographs, drawings and delightful text, an attrac- 
tive quarto describes the Swedish Christmas celebration, stressing its 
mixture of pagan and Christian elements and including sections on food, 
decorations and traditional songs. 394.268 

YP Christmas customs around the world, by H.H. Wernecke (Westminster. 


RH $3.50. 394.268) explains the origin and development of Christmas ob- 
servance in 66 countries, offering seasonal recipes and successful 
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programs based on foreign customs for use with church, school and com- 
munity groups. Drawings. Bibliography, indexes. 


YP *Wilson, Mrs. D.C. Dr. Ida; the story of Dr. Ida Scudder of Vellore. 


R 


YP 
R 


McGraw-Hill. $5.95. 

Absorbingly depicts the career of the fun-loving, dedicated woman who 
fought disease and ignorance in India and eventually established Asia's 
greatest medical center at Vellore. Photographs. B or 92 


Fiction 


Bigman, Sidney. Second sight. McKay. $3.50. 

Perceptive novel by a blind writer telling of a suddenly blinded young 
American's rehabilitation in Paris and the difficult choice he makes 
when he learns his sight may be restored. 


Boulle, Pierre. S.O.P.H.I.A. Vanguard. $3.95. 
Centering in a young French engineer and his career in a huge rubber 
plantation in Malaya, an amusing picture of collective work emerges. 


Duncan, Jane. My friends, the Miss Boyds. St Martin's. $3.95. 

Janet Sandison is the narrator of this refreshing, poignant tale of 
Scottish village life in 1918 in which she recalls an eight-year-old's 
curiosity about the six frivolous "old maid" Boyds and the neighbors’ 
reactions to them. 


YP *Hubler, R.G. True love, true love. Duell. $3.95. 


RH 


Looking back on "the exquisite time" of his boyhood when he was in love 
with a 5th grade classmate, crippled, old Peter Banion reviews the quiet 
episodes of a fateful year. 


Roth, A.J. What is the stars? Farrar. $3.95. 

Humorous, understated depiction of barracks life in the Ordnance Corps 
of the [Irish Army stationed in a small town with limited opportunities 
for diversion; realistic, occasionally earthy. 


YP *Saint, D.J. ("Miss Read", pseud.) Thrush Green. Houghton. $3.50. 


RH 


How a fateful May first brings a continuation of the annual fair to 
the English village of Thrush Green, an assistant to old Dr. Bailey 
and happiness to disappointed Ruth is charmingly told. 


Shaw, Howard. The crime of Giovanni Venturi. Holt. $3.95. 

Romance and high adventure are expertly blended in a sophisticated 
tale about an underground passage that permits a restaurateur in Rome 
to obtain his competitor's provender illegally. 


Stern, G.B. Unless I marry. Macmillan. $3.50. 

In a fascinating tangle of family relationships, vivid, wayward Zillah 
queens it over her new brothers and sisters when her father remarries 
until Geth appears to deflate her and bring tragedy in his wake. 


Stevenson, D.E. Still glides the stream. Rinehart. $3.50. 

Slight, warmhearted romance centering in a young, Scottish ex-soldier's 
quest for information about his lifelong companion, killed in France, 
and the impact of his discovery upon the dead boy's parents and sister. 


Webber, Gordon. What end but love. Little. $4.75. 

In a strongly etched story of the annual reunion of the Hobart clan on 
Decoration Day, Holly's possible sale of his Michigan farm to Flint's 
auto factories and marriage to a younger woman are memorably resolved. 
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CHILDREN'S BOOKS—LATE FALL LIST 


Selected by Carolyn Sippel 
Head, Children's Department, Albany Public Library 


PICTURE STORY BOOKS 


Look out the window, written and illustrated by Joan Walsh Anglund. Har- 
court. $1.95. 

If you look out the window you see many things. There are all kinds 
of houses and all kinds of cats but the things that you like the best are 
the things that belong to you. Then it is special. But the most wonderful 
thing in the world is that you are you and there is no one quite like you. 
Delightful, delicate, detailed pictures illustrate this brief but sincere 


text. A diminuitive format adds special appeal. Preschool boys and girls. 


The long stocking, written and illustrated by Velma Ilsley. Lippincott. 
$2.25. 

On Christmas morning Miranda found her very long red stocking overflowing 
with gifts the likes of which many of her friends had longed to receive. 
How she finds a way to give many of her own gifts away makes a happy story. 
Illustrations in green and red on very white paper lend a delightful Christ- 
mas appearance to the book. For very little girls. 


The Christmas mouse, by Elizabeth Wenning; illustrated by Barbara Remington. 
Holt. $2.95. 

When Kaspar 'Kleinmaus' ate the felt on the organ right before Christmas, 
both Father Mohr and Hans Gruber, the organist in the church, were angry. 
Now the organ could not accompany the choir when they sang the very lovely 
"Silent Night" composed by Father Mohr for the great feast. The basic facts 
in this story of how "Silent Night" was first written and sung are true. 
Kaspar is a delightful innovation. Original and artistic illustrations 
make this an outstanding and welcome Christmas book. Ages 6-10. 


MOSTLY FOR BOYS 


Two Uncles for Pablo, by Harry Behn; illustrated by Mel Silverman. Harcourt. 
$3. 

The wisdom, understanding and sympathy of one little Mexican boy help 
to show the fallacy in the lives of two grown men. Uncle Silvan is lazy, 
untruthful and unreliable although basically kind. Uncle Pico, a poet, but 
sad and lonely, has sought happiness in seclusion and self-centeredness. 
An outstanding story, beautifully told, that will be read by the more per- 
ceptive child and enjoyed in family reading groups. For all ages. 


Tenderfoot trapper, by Arthur Catherall; illustrated by Edward Osmond. 
Criterion. $3.25. 

When Warren and the old guide who calls the boy "tenderfoot" are trapped 
in the Canadian North woods by a tremendous forest fire and begin a race 
for their lives, Warren discovers a reserve of strength and courage he never 
knew he possessed. A unique setting, excellent writing and powerful story 
make for fast reading and exciting adventure. A book to be read to the 
very last word. [Illustrations are inferior and add little to text. For 
Junior High boys. 


Wildwing, written and illustrated by Phoebe Erickson. Harper. $2.75. 
Modern methods of rounding up wild horses, frightening them by low-flying 
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planes, were terrifying and repulsive to a young Arapahoe Indian boy. Bronze 
Feather manages to save one orphaned colt but soon discovers that the colt 
cannot live without a mare. His unselfish decision to give up the colt is 
rewarded and the unethical and cruel tactics of the white men are recognized. 
A story of the present-day Western Indian. Excellent format and economy 

of writing make this a book for our 8-l0-year-olds. 


My side of the mountain, written and illustrated by Jean George. Dutton. 
$3. 


A young boy spends a year alone in the Catskills with only his own cour- 
age and ingenuity to aid him but with all the forces of nature to hamper 
him. Modern day. This is a beautiful demonstration of one person's deep 
regard for nature. The reader cannot help but find the details in writing 
and illustration fascinating. Recommended 5th through 7th grades. 


Trouble for Tomas, by Franz Hutterer; illustrated by Irene Schreiber. Har- 
court. $2.50. 

When Tomas' donkey, Jascha, is sold in payment for a debt, the little 
boy has but one purpose, to get his donkey back. Two escaped circus bears 
and a kind and perceptive new friend make this possible. A story of uni- 
versal appeal with a folktale quality. Children from 8-10 will read this 
with sympathy and understanding. Setting is Yugoslavia. 


Onion John, by Joseph Krumgold; illustrated by Symeon Shimin. Crowell. $3. 
An unusual story of a close friendship between a young boy and a peculiar 

but loveable old man who had unorthodox and individual ways of living. The 

kind but somewhat too civilized ideas of a community cause a great upheaval 

and some heartache to an old man, a young boy and his father. A book to 

be devoured. Good fun but poignant and perceptive. Boys 11-14. 


Magnus and the squirrel, by Hans Peterson; illustrated by Madeleine Hamilton; 
translated by Ilon Wikland. Viking. $2.50. 

When seven-year-old Magnus acquired a baby squirrel, it was the wonderful 
answer to a very lonely summer. But a baby squirrel grows and becomes too 
big for a cage. Sadly Magnus learns this fact. Of course, a boy grows up, 
too, even in the short space of a summer. A character study with enough 
action to entice 4th and 5th grade readers. For anyone who has ever loved 
a pet. 


Far frontier, by William 0. Steele; illustrated by Paul Galdone. Harcourt. 
$2.95. 

Mr. Twistletree was a naturalist, but in Tennessee in 1791 a man so oc- 
cupied was considered idle, eccentric and certainly not a welcome member of 
the community. It was a shock then to Tobe to find that he had been bound 
out to this strange character—a man who would rather count the feathers 
in a bird's wing than eat. Tobe found the months that he spent with Mr. 
Twistletree at first exasperating and finally enlightening. An outstanding 
book for its presentation, insight and understanding of human character. 
Author's style and appropriate language are distinctive. Boys 8-12. 


John Treegate's musket, by Leonard Wibberley. Farrar. $2.95. 

A story of one ll-year-old barrel stave apprentice caught up in the 
conflict, confusion and struggle that existed in the minds of men prior 
to the outbreak of the Revolutionary War. Setting is Boston in 1767. 
Highly recommended for its unusually clear presentation of the political 
and military mind of the period. Excellent adventure. The first of a 
trilogy of stories. For 7th to 9th grade readers. 
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BOOKMOBILING IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
A Report on Ten Months of Demonstration 


By Silas Townsend 
Bookmobile Librarian, Library Extension Division 
New York State Education Department 


Last June the President of the American Library Association reported 
that because of the Library Services Act of 1956 more than 100 bookmobiles 
have been put into service to bring books to young and old in small towns, 
villages and farming communities. The New York State Education Department, 
owner of a bookmobile since April 1958, has a part in this nationwide pro- 
gram. In the past 10 months the Department has made possible a demonstra- 
tion of bookmobile service to 33 rural communities in the northeastern 
part of the State. 


During this period more than 40,000 books were loaned—books on a wide 
range of subjects as well as fiction for adults and children: for mothers 
on child care and cooking; for carpenters, mechanics, farmers and amateur 
artists; for retired citizens whose minds are still active; for citizens 
who read a foreign language. All this, from a mobile library. 


Regular biweekly bookmobile service began on January 13, 1959. Librar- 
ians, library trustees and many interested men and women in Saratoga, Warren 
and Washington counties had worked together for more than a year on plans 
and ideas that could improve library service in their area. They formed 
the Southern Adirondack Library System and when the State bookmobile was 
available for a demonstration, they were the first to apply. 


After much preparation—selecting the right communities, working out 
a schedule, scouting the roads for weak or low bridges, ordering supplies 
and distributing schedules and publicity—the service was ready to begin. 
Hampton, on the Vermont line in northern Washington county, was the first 
community on our schedule. It is 58 miles from our headquarters in Ballston 
Spa. Eighty-six books were borrowed the first day, though the population 
is only about 100. Four other communities shared that first day's schedule 
with Hampton. Bookmobile librarian and driver worked into the night regis- 
tering borrowers and loaning books. The circulation figure at the end of 
the day was 262. 


Early the next morning the two-man staff left the motel where they 
spent the night and headed north with the bookmobile into the Adirondacks. 
Six more communities were visited and the response was even better than on 
the previous day. Mrs. Letha Swain wrote in the North Creek News-Enter- 
prize: "Old Mother Nature smiled on us the day the bookmobile made its in- 
itial trip to North Creek . . . This is a milestone in the history of the 
village." The local Chamber of Commerce publicly expressed gratitude to 
Mrs. Swain for her efforts to bring the bookmobile there. 


With a population of about 800, North Creek is one of our larger com- 
munities. It is more than 20 miles from the nearest public library in the 
county. Seventy-seven books were loaned on the first trip, but as word got 
around about this convenient new service, circulation figures began to rise. 
On the last trip in August, 321 books were borrowed. This was the 16th 
trip to the village and just under 3,000 books, nearly a whole bookmobile 
full, had been borrowed—more than four books for every man, woman and child 
in the village in a period of eight months. 
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At the end of two weeks, all 29 of our communities had been visited 
and 1,211 books were on loan. After our second trip around, the figure had 
climbed to 2,052. Eight hundred people had registered for library cards. 
By the end of May, 16,496 books had been loaned. In the middle of July, 
the figure stood at 27,486. Two thousand people had registered for library 
cards. The unit had traveled more than 3,000 miles. Seventy-five days had 
been spent in service and an average of 366 books had been loaned per day. 
This figure compared favorably with daily circulation figures at the largest 
public library in the area. The Crandall Library in Glens Falls averaged 
262 books per day in January and 428 books per day in July. 


In April, the new full-time director of the System, Florence Harshe, 
asked for petitions from all communities in the area that wanted bookmobile 
service. All communities that were already receiving service submitted 
long lists of names. During the summer some other communities also were 
added to the schedule. Now the communities are located in nearly every 
corner of our large territory, an area of 2,534 square miles. Some, like 
White Creek, are mainly agricultural. Others are in mountain areas where 
agriculture is not profitable, but attract tourists and summer residents 
from the cities. Charlton Heights is a fast-growing suburb of young fam- 
ilies whose breadwinners commute to work. There is, therefore, a wide di- 
versity of reading interests. 


Bookmobile librarians learn to know their readers' interests very well. 
The encouragement and appreciation shown by borrowers make all the efforts 
of the bookmobile staff seem worthwhile. Here are a few excerpts from some 
of our fan mail: 


"Before the bookmobile came to Bakers Mills I wondered whether we could 
find enough people interested in reading week after week ... That first 
morning every available car brought booklovers. [I remember the thrill 
that we finally had such a wonderful addition to our way of living, and 
best of all, I wasn't so alone in my affinity with books. I look forward 
to seeing (the bookmobile staff)—they are our friends at home with our 
books. The bookmobile is certainly a blessing to our community." Peggy Allen. 


"We have been requested by our local Chamber of Commerce to write to 
you concerning our appreciation for the bookmobile. This library service 
is one of the nicest things that has happened to our town in a long time. 
For the brief hour that the bookmobile is stationed here, it is very well 
patronized; the townspeople are often waiting for it to draw up." Mildred 
S. Vetter, Chestertown. 


"The French records are great! When my son volunteered his services 
on our farm for the summer he said, 'Mom, you'll have to teach me French 
because I'm too busy with my research to spend time on languages during 
the school year." He knew I had taught high school French in Wisconsin 29 
years ago. My knees turned to water. I hadn't thought of French for years, 
but I didn't want to let my son down. So, grasping at a straw, I asked if 
the bookmobile had French records. It's great! I find the human mind a 
wonderful piece of machinery; my French is not all gone. The bookmobile 
is the most wonderful thing that has come to West Hebron in the 10 years 
we have been here."" Mrs. John Cavender. 


Although the demonstration with the State-owned bookmobile is now 
finished, it is gratifying to be able to report that bookmobile service 
will continue in the southern Adirondacks. The System now owns its own 
new bookmobile. It was placed in service on December first. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF 


Recent Accessions 





Ti Na 
ozpF 









Prepared by 


Evelyn E. Nelson, Reference and Ethel Lansing, Order Sections 






These titles of general interest, which the smaller library may not 
have purchased, may be borrowed from the New York State Library. Please 
use call numbers as indicated when requesting books. 


ART 
Hill, A.K.G. The beginner's book of oil painting, written and illustrated 


by Adrian Hill. New York, Emerson Books ,1959, ©1958 76p. 
751 .45H645 





Pach, Walter. The classical tradition in modern art. New York, T. Yoseloff 
c19593  57p. 709 .035P116 







ECONOMIC & SOCIAL CONDITIONS 







Garfinkel, Herbert. When Negroes march; the March on Washington Movement 
in the organizational politics for FEPC. Glencoe, I1l., Free Press 
195% 224p. 331.113G231 





Thompson, W.S. Population and progress in the Far East. ~Chicago,University 
of Chicago Press ¢19593 443p. 330 .95T478 








FOR THE BUSINESS MAN 









Angell, F.J. Insurance: principles and practices. New York, Ronald Press 
Co. ¢19593 894p. 368A583 














Brown, Kenneth. 
263p. 


Package design engineering. New York, Wi.ey ,.1959, 
(Materials handling and packaging series) 658 .7884B878 













George, C.S. Management in industry. Englewood Cliffs, N.J. Prentice- 
Hall, 1959. 585p. 6586347 
















Vance, Stanley. Industrial administration. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1959. 
570p. (McGraw-Hill series in management) 658V222 





FOR THE HOME 





Better homes and gardens. Meat cook book; all kinds of cuts: 400 ways to 
fix them. Des Moines, Meredith Pub. Co., 1959. 160p. 641.66qB565 




















Bjerkoe, E.H. 
Lyn Watson. 


How to decorate for and with antiques. 
Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1959. 


With drawings by 
256p. 747B626a 
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THE GIFT AND THE GIVER 


Cole, H.G. For gracious giving; a textbook on gift wrapping for retailers. 
New York, Fairchild Publications ,1959 105p. 658 .87C689 


Held, W.J. The technique for proper giving. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1959. 
220p. 361.73H474 


OF INTEREST TO THE TRAVELER 


Beebe, L.M. Mansions on rails; the folklore of the private railway car. 
Berkeley, Calif., Howell-North, 1959. 382p. 625 .23qB414 


POLITICS AROUND THE WORLD 


Adam, T.R. Government and politics in Africa, south of the Sahara. New 
York, Random House 19593 145p. (Studies in political science, 
PS28) $342 .6A196 


Brecht, Arnold. Political theory; the foundations of twentieth century 
political thought. Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 
1959. 603p. $320 .1B829 


Germino, D.L. The Italian Fascist Part in power; a study in totalitarian 
rule. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press 19593 181p. 
$321 .644G6374 


RUSSIA 


Inkeles, Alex. The Soviet citizen; daily life in a totalitarian society, 
by Alex Inkeles and Raymond A. Bauer with the assistance of David 
Gleicher and Irving Rosow. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1959. 
533p. (Russian Research Center studies, 35) 914.7156 


Stillman, E.0. Bitter harvest; the intellectual revolt behind the [Iron 
Curtain. Introd. by Francois Bondy. New York, Praeger 1959, 313p. 
(Praeger publications in Russian history and world communism, no. 

78) 914.7S857 


Wint, Guy. Dragon and sickle; how the communist revolution happened in 
China. New York, F.A. Praeger ,1959, 107p. (Books that matter) 
951.05W784 


Yarmolinsky, Avrahm. Road to revolution; a century of Russian radicalism. 
cAmerican ed.j New York, Macmillan, 1959. 369p. 947 .07Y28 


WORLD POLITICS & TRADE 


Brewster, Kingman. Antitrust and American business abroad. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1958. 509p. Law Lib. 


Wolfers, Arnold. Alliance policy in the cold war. Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1959. 314p. 327 .73W855 
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Official Publications 


OF NEW YORK STATE 


Prepared by Peter Paulson, Gift and Exchange Section 


*Available free to libraries within New York State, and on ex- 
change to libraries outside of New York State, from New York 
State Library, Gift and Exchange Section, Albany 1, New York. 
Other publications may be obtained from issuing office. 


*AUDIT AND CONTROL, DEPT. OF. Special report on municipal affairs by the 
State Comptroller, transmitted to the Legislature March 4, 1959. (1959) 
243p. (Legis Doc 1959 no. 97) 

*COMMERCE, DEPT. OF. Beauty shop operation. (1959) 6p. Mimeo. (Small 
business supplement no. 2) 


* Zoning in New York State; a guide to the preparation of zoning ordi- 
nances. 1959. 159p. (Revised 1958) 


*COMMERCE AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, JOINT LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE ON. Re- 
port...March 19, 1959. (1959) 100p. (Legis Doc 1959 no. 83) 


*CONSERVATION LAW, JOINT LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF THE. Report 
..-1958-1959. 1959. 235p. (Legis Doc 1959 no. 11. Cover title: 
Water resources) 

*CORRECTION, DEPT. OF. Division of Probation. Probation, the cornerstone 
of modern correctional care. 1959. 12p. 

*EDUCATION DEPT. Addresses and papers of James E. Allen, Jr., President 
of the University of the State of New York and Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; volume 1, September 1955-June 1957. 1959. 236p. 


* __ School construction in New York City; the report of the State Educa- 
tion Commissioner's committee on inquiry into charges of waste and 
extravagance in the construction of school buildings in New York City, 
May 1959. 47p. 


* Division of Secondary Education. Bureau of Secondary Curriculum 
Development. Tall tales and tunes; a resource unit for junior high 


school English. 1959. 72p. (English curriculum series) 

* ‘Bureau of Statistical Services. New York State school districts as 
of September 1959. (1959) 63p. Mimeo. 

*HEALTH, DEPT. OF. Annual report, volume 2 (statistics) 77th...for the 
year ending December 31, 1956. (1958) 224p. 

*HISTORIC SITES, JOINT LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE ON PRESERVATION AND RESTORA- 
TION OF. Report...1958-59. (1959) 80p. (Legis Doc 1959 no. 82) 

* INVESTIGATION, TEMPORARY COMMISSION OF. Report...into certain aspects 
of the police department of the town of Hamburg, New York, and related 
matters. 1959. 39p. 

* __ Report...on professional gambling and law enforcement in the city of 
Ithaca, Tompkins County, New York. 1959. 96p. Mimeo. 

*LAKE CHAMPLAIN BASIN, INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE. Report...March 25, 
1959. (1959) 165p. (Legis Doc 1959 no. 34) 


*LEGISLATURE. Concurrent resolutions and laws creating or extending special 
joint legislative investigating committees and selected temporary state 
commissions existing or authorized as of April 24, 1959, compiled 
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pursuant to concurrent resolution adopted March 17, 1959. (1959) 
167p. (Legis Doc 1959 no. 56) 


*METROPOLITAN AREAS STUDY, JOINT LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE ON. Report...March 
20, 1959. (1959) 109p. (Legis Doc 1959 no. 19) 


*MILITARY AND NAVAL AFFAIRS, DIVISION OF. Annual report of the chief of 
staff to the Governor for...for the year 1958. (1959) 127p. Mimeo. 


*NATURAL RESOURCES, JOINT LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE ON. Annual report, 8th... 
1959. (1959) 276p. (Legis Doc 1959 no. 22. Cover title: Eight years 
of study and action on the development and conservation of New York 
State's natural resources) 


*OFFENSIVE AND OBSCENE MATERIAL, JOINT LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE STUDYING THE 
PUBLICATION AND DISSEMINATION OF. Report...March 24, 1959. (1959) 
38p. (Legis Doc 1959, no. 84) 

*PUBLIC WORKS, DEPT. OF. Annual report...1958. (1959) 192p. Mimeo. 


STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, Cornell University, Ithaca. Forcing shrubs 
and trees for indoor bloom, by R. T. Fox. (1959) Unp. (Cornell ex- 
tension bulletin 1030, August 1959) 

How to make a terrarium, by R. T. Fox. (1959) Unp. (Cornell ex- 
~~ tension bulletin 1029, September 1959) 

STATE COLLEGE OF HOME ECONOMICS, Cornell University, Ithaca. Arrangement 
of kitchen centers, (by) Rose E. Steidl. (1959) 15p. (Cornell ex- 
tension bulletin 1028; functional kitchen series: 1, September 1959) 

Home activity centers (by) Ella M. Cushman. (1959) 12p. (Cornell 
~~ miscellaneous bulletin 34, September 1959) 

*STATE SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR RELATIONS, Cornell University, Ithaca. 
I. The Personnel dilemma: profession or not? II. Why I'm for pro- 
fessionalizing, by Frank B. Miller. (1959) (22p.) (Reprint series 
no. 84, reprinted from Personnel journal, June 1959) 


*STATE UNIVERSITY TEACHERS COLLEGE, New Paltz. Thailand-an outline (by) 
Edwin F. Stanton. (1959) 20p. (World study center, publication no. 
1, February 1959) 


*UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. Proceedings of the 89th convocation 
of the Board of Regents, Albany, New York, April 25, 1958. (1958) 
76p. 


The Regents of the University of the State of New York, 1784-1959; 
~~ published in commemoration of the establishment of the Regents by law 
on May 1, 1784. 1959. 48p. 


*YOUTH COMMISSION. Handbook for police youth bureaus, by Henry J. Mulhearn,. 
1958. 19p. 


* Investment in youth, 1955-1958, by Dorothy Dunbar Bromley. 1959, 
95p. 

* ___ Making playgrounds succeed. 1957. 38p. 

* Making teen centers succeed, prepared by Sidney G. Lutzin. 1953. 
43p. 

* Police and young offenders. 1956. 26p. 

* Reducing juvenile delinquency...what New York State schools can do. 
1955. 28p. (Revised) 

* A Study of curfew ordinances in New York State, by Robert P. Capes. 
~ 1958. 22p. 
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“PUBLIC LIBRARY: 


= 


For Your Information 


GENERAL NEWS 
Prepared by Ida M. Cohen, Reference, and Library Extension Staff 


State Library Abolishes Debate Service: Because of decreased demand, and 
a policy of restricting service to school students, the Debate Service of 
the State Library has been abolished. 

Time was when every college and virtually every academy and high school 
had a debating team. A position on the debating team was comparable to 
that of the football team in student prestige. Great audiences filled the 
halls to hear their favorites take opposite sides on such burning questions 
as votes for women, income tax, prohibition and capital punishment. 

Born in the Gay '90s the movement spread rapidly through hundreds of 
colleges and thousands of high schools. Teams were carefully coached. 
Contests were run according to elaborate rules, with judges, juries, crit- 
ics, timekeepers and scoring systems. 

Subjects of debate in these days were clearer and more easily understood. 
Facts and arguments were specific and able to be organized and stated. In 
contrast, the great issues of today depend upon situations so complex, and 
upon facts so intangible and controversial, that even experts do not agree. 
Thus school debaters have found serious difficulties in continuing the 
tradition. 

The rapid tempo of modern life and the demand for dramatics has swamped 
the slower and more deliberate form of intellectual exercise. A few min- 
utes of watching the youthful debaters straining to make telling points 
would quickly show that debates were never "rigged". But there was little 
room for repartee or quick wit. 

Dropping of the Debate Service does not mean that the State Library will 
cease to collect information in fields of controversy. The State Library 
will no longer acquire duplicate copies of books and magazines in this area. 
Its files of clippings and pamphlets will not be slanted toward this use. 

Much of the debate material has been used by others—authors writing 
books, public officials writing speeches, and even legislative committees 
studying subjects of current legislation. This service will of course be 
continued. 

School libraries today are much better organized, and public library 
systems are generally available throughout the State so that the remaining 
burden of debating can be carried by local libraries. 

To all of the thousands of subjects that have been debated, a new one 
has been added: "Is debating on the way out?" The State Library has taken 
the affirmative. C.F.G. 


Staff Briefs: Mary E. FitzGerald, librarian, Library for the Blind, ap- 
peared on the "Home Fare" television program over WRGB on December 14, show- 
ing the circulation procedures in the work of her section. Ruth Williams, 
teacher of the blind, demonstrated the Talking Book machine. In charge 

of the program was Jane Barton, Radio-TV-Motion Picture director of the 
State Department of Commerce. Narrator was Ernie Tetreault; photographer, 
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Sonny Jennings. — Mason Tolman, Reference Librarian, met with the Pine 
Crest Bible Institute, Salisbury Center, N.Y. on November 24 to advise on 
library programs. — The following staff members attended the 45th Annual 
Conference of Eastern College Librarians at Columbia University on November 
28: Mr. Tolman; Mrs. Ethel Lansing and Elizabeth Trombetta, Catalog Section; 
John White, Gift and Exchange Section; William DeAllaume, Manuscripts and 
History. The conference theme was: "Where Shall the Academic Library Find 
Its Leadership?" — Mrs. Ramona Weissbard, formerly of the Gift and Exchange 
Section, has left her position as librarian of the Department of Commerce 
Library to return to the State Library, Catalog Section. — Two student lLi- 
brarians are now on the State Library staff: Ann Wong, graduate of Hunter 
College and student at the State University College of Education at Albany, 
in the Catalog Section; Joseph Alberti, Siena College graduate, Gift and 
Exchange Section. 


Exhibits; The works of foremost American poets are displayed in the Ro- 
tunda of the State Library, in addition to the Hudson-Champlain exhibit 

on view this month. The Academy of American Poets, which fosters American 
poetry and recognizes and rewards poets of proven merit with fellowships 
and prizes, encouraged the showing and provided posters reading "Poetry 
Says It Best." — In the General Reading Room a collection of books in 
observance of Jewish Book Month is available to readers. Literature, bi- 
ography and Judaica of general interest comprise the display. — The "Read- 
ing Is Fun" exhibit, sponsored by the Children's Book Council and the New 
York State Library, has a few dates open. Write if interested to: Mason 
Tolman, Reference Librarian, New York State Library, Albany l. 


Annual Congress for Librarians; "The Great Potential in Our Society" is 
the theme of the Second Annual Congress for Librarians to be held at St. 
John's University Jamaica campus on Washington's birthday (Monday, February 
22), it was announced by Reverend John A. Flynn, C.M., University president. 
At the General Assembly, 9:30 a.m., Verner W. Clapp, president of Council 
on Library Resources, Inc., will be the keynote speaker. Panel discussions 
covering topics of current interest in the library world will follow. Li- 
brary exhibits featuring new library materials will be on view. Those in- 
terested in attending the Congress are invited to make reservations as soon 
as possible after January 1, 1960. Write to: St. John's University, De- 
partment of Library Science, Jamaica 32, New York. (JA 6-3700). 


NYLA Highlights: Registration for the 66th annual conference of the New 
York Library Association in New York City, November 12-14, 1959, reached 
a new high of 1,138 and exhibitors totaled over 90, nicely tieing in with 
the theme: "Our Expanding World of Books and People." The Commodore Hotel, 
conference planners and doers united to perform a highly efficient job. 
Meetings, tours and entertainment were most satisfactory. The committee 
in charge is to be congratulated. 

Dr. Robert Fisher Oxnam, president of Pratt Institute, presented a stim- 
ulating opening address entitled "On Libraries and Liberty." At the Friday 
evening banquet, Oscar Brand, balladeer, author of "Singing Holidays" and 
"The Ballad and the Book," sang and played songs illustrative of various 
phases of our history, relating them to books. At an important open meet- 
ing of the Library Standards and Legislation Committee on Thursday after- 
noon, speakers were: Lt. Governor Malcolm Wilson; Dr. Frank C. Moore, 
Chairman, Board of Trustees, State University of New York; and Dr. Ewald B. 
Nyquist, Deputy Commissioner of Education. 
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Katharine M. Holden, director of the Westchester Library System and 
of the Mount Vernon Public Library, was inducted as NYLA president for 
the ensuing year. Dr. Wayne S. Yenawine, Director of Libraries, Syracuse 
University, was elected vice president. S. Gilbert Prentiss, public li- 
brary consultant, New York State Library Extension Division, was elected 
a councilor. 

Mrs. Margaret R. Bartlett, librarian of the Norwood Public Library, re- 
ceived the L. Marion Moshier Award, made annually to recognize and honor 
a librarian who has served a rural area and enriched the lives of its cit- 
izens. The following scholarship winners for the school year 1959-60 were 
announced by Robert J. Flores: Van Deusen Scholarship, $800: Gene L. Dewey, 
to attend the University of Illinois library school; NYLA Scholarship, in 
honor of Julia L. Sauer, $800: Mrs. Ann Sipher, to attend Syracuse Univer- 
sity library school; NYLA Scholarship, in honor of Anna Clark Kennedy, $800: 
Naomi M. Zimmer, to attend the State College of Education at Albany library 
school. 

NYLA Conferences Scheduled: 

October 12-15, 1960 - Syracuse Hotel, Syracuse 

October 11-14, 1961 - The Laurels, Monticello 

October 17-20, 1962 - Sheraton-Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany 


National Library Week, April 3-9, 1960: "Open Wonderful New Worlds—Wake 
Up and Read" is the new slogan. A free descriptive brochure listing NLW 
promotion aids and containing an order form with complete list of prices 
is available from headquarters, 24 West 40th Street, New York, 18. The 
"Organizational Handbook" has been newly revised and expanded. It is a 
56-page manual of ideas, suggestions, successful projects etc. for use by 
civic and church groups, local and state committees, librarians, teachers, 
business and labor organizations. It is not too early to plan and send for 
attractive posters, streamers, bookmarks, mobiles, emblems and drawings. 

Justice Francis Bergan will serve again as chairman of the New York 
State Committee for National Library Week. Jack B. Spear will be executive 
director, NYLA National Library Week Committee. 


New Book Lists: This year's "Books for Brotherhood," issued by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, is now available. Emphasizing reading 

in the area of better human relations, it is usable all year round, but 

is especially prepared for Brotherhood Week, February 21-27, 1960. Single 
copies free, quantities, 100 for $1.78, may be obtained from The Paula K. 
Lazrus Library, National Conference of Christians and Jews, 43 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. — A valuable list, "Books on Job Horizons," with 
class numbers, has been compiled by the Reference Department, Schenectady 
County Public Library, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Dates Ahead, 1960: 

January 28-February 1 - ALA Midwinter Meeting, Chicago, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel 

March 27-April 2 - White House Conference on Children and Youth, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

April 3-9 - National Library Week 

June 5-8 - Special Libraries Association, Cleveland, Hotel Cleveland 

June 19-25 - ALA Conference, Montreal, Queen Elizabeth Hotel and Mount 
Royal Hotel 
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LOCAL ACTIVITIES 


Chautauqua. The Friends of the James Prendergast Free Library, Jamestown, 
have conducted an unusually effective campaign for members under the 
presidency of Mrs. Harold Fitch. They number more than 300. Not only 
have they issued a statement of their aims and activities, but they asked 
several Jamestown residents to record their impressions of the library. 
Mrs. Grete Heinemann's imaginative game of seeing titles of best sellers 
come to life in the library was published in the Jamestown (N.Y.) Sun. 


Delaware. The Friends of the Sidney Public Library sponsored two perform- 
ances of "Pinocchio" by the Kelley-Truax Puppeteers in observance of 
Book Week. Some 450 youngsters and adults attended the matinee and 
evening performances held in the Sidney Theatre, courtesy of the man- 
agement as a community service. Following the show, the puppeteers, 
Mrs. Mildred Foster and Miss Truex, met with a group of local Girl Scouts 
and other interested persons to explain how puppets are made. Mrs. J. 
Louisa Stanford, librarian, said it was one of the most successful of 
the Friends’ annual projects to stimulate interest in the library. 


Erie. Edith L. Black, head librarian of the Cazenovia Branch of the Buffalo 
and Erie County Public Library, has announced her retirement as of Jan- 
vary 1. Her quiet, efficient management and extensive book knowledge 
will be missed by the staff and library users. She leaves a record of 
distinguished service for more than 30 years. — David Brewster, new 
trainee at the Dudley Branch, is a native of Hamburg, N.Y. and attended 
Miami University at Oxford, Ohio. After two years with the U.S. Army 
in Germany, he returned to this country, won his B.A. degree and decided 
on librarianship as his profession. — The Amherst Town Board approved 
a $370,000 bond issue to finance two new town libraries. The new Williams- 
ville Library will be located at 5577 Main Street, near present quarters. 
The Eggertsville-Snyder Library will be located on the site of the ex- 
isting branch at 4622 Main Street. The same basic plan will be used for 
both libraries, each having space for about 30,000 volumes. 


Franklin. The Guild House property adjoining the southern boundary of the 
Saranac Lake Free Library has been purchased for $6,000 and will be deeded 
to the library through the negotiations of the Library Expansion Com- 
mittee, headed by Victor Kenyon. The needed sum will be sought from the 
many friends of the library and passing of the title is set for February. 
The erection of a one-story, red brick addition to the present structure 
is planned. The acquisition of more space will not only permit use of 
the thousands of books now stored in the library basement through lack of 
room, but also the better display of the fine collection of Adirondackana 
famous throughout the North Country. — On Friday, November 13, the 
Friends of the Saranac Lake Free Library held a highly successful food 
sale to which many unofficial donors contributed. The sum of $350 was 
netted for the library. — In addition to a display in the library of 
children's books of long ago, Saranac Lake Free Library arranged an ex- 
hibit during Book Week in one of the show windows of the Ayres Agency, 
Main Street. A cross section of types of books popular with young people 
and available at the library was shown. 


Livingston. In celebration of Book Week, Linda Mazza, of the Library De- 
partment, State University College of Education at Geneseo, spoke to a 
group from LCPL on storytelling and picture book hours. All libraries 
in the system were represented. 
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Nassau. Baldwin taxpayers voted approval of a new $375,000 public library 
building to replace a frame structure that was a village general store 
at the turn of the century. It will be located next to the main post 
office and should be completed within a year, according to Samuel Ward 
Sterling, president of the Baldwin Public Library Board of Trustees. A 
one-story, L-shaped building that will hold 70,000 books is planned. 
Support for the library proposal was urged by 20 local organizations 
and some 70 public-spirited citizens. — The Friends of the East Meadow 
Public Library sponsored a panel discussion on Puerto Rico November 20 
which attracted a large audience at the library. Panelists included 
representatives of the Commonwealth, a Puerto Rican teen-ager and Alan 
Hathaway, managing editor of Newsday. — The Friends also sponsored their 
3rd Annual Book Fair and Children's Film Program on December 6. Their 
plans for 1959-60 include music and art appreciation programs, panel 
discussions of important issues and the annual art show for local painterg. 
— During January original illustrations from 1959 children's books will 
be exhibited in the Children's Department of the East Meadow Public Li- 
brary. Major publishers have loaned the art work on display to children's 
librarian Laura F. Seacord. — Frederic Krahn, assistant director at 
East Meadow, has been elected secretary of the Educational Film Library 
Association following a three-year term on the Board of Directors. He 
is a member of the committee planning the 2nd Annual American Film Fes- 
tival at the Barbizon Plaza Hotel, New York City, April 20-23, 1960. 


Suffolk. A delightful evening of "Literature in Sound; Books on Records" 
was enjoyed by residents of Bay Shore on November 5 when the Bay Shore 
Library Club sponsored a program and served refreshments. A console 
phonograph was lent for the evening through the courtesy of Morris Freed« 


man, Inc. Matching books and records were on display. 


Tompkins. The annual book sale held by the Friends of the Cornell Public 
Library, Ithaca, raised nearly $2,400 this year, a record amount. Pro- 
ceeds are used to purchase additional books and equipment for the library. 


Westchester. Two well-known authors of children's books helped to observe 
Book Week at the Mount Vernon Public Library. Mrs. Phyllis Krasilovsky 
spoke at story hour about the fun of writing and told the story of "Scaredy 
Cat,"' her new book published this fall. E.C. Colby, author of books 
about the army, weapons and aircraft, and of the "Adventure Today" column 
in the Daily Argus, spoke to an evening audience of older boys and girls, 
their parents, teachers and other interested adults, describing how his 
various travels became part of his published works. — Watercolors of 
World War I, painted by Walter Cole, Mount Vernon resident, are now on 
display at the library. Mr. Cole studied with Walter Kuhn and at the 
National Academy and the Art Students League, and has won many prizes. 
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SHARE YOUR NEWS 


Successful projects—new buildings and appointments-- 
ideas that have worked—these are suggestions that 
may be helpful or interesting to other libraries of 
the State. Send your contributions to: The Bookmark, 
Room 329E, Education Building, Albany 1, New York. 
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JOSEPH GAVIT, 1876 - 1959 


Joseph Gavit, former Associate Librarian and twice Acting Director 
of the New York State Library, died on November 28 in Albany Hospital. He 
had retired in October 1946, at the age of 70, but his interest in the 
State Library and its collections continued unflagging until shortly before 
his death. He is survived by his widow, Katherine Hulst Gavit; two chil- 
dren; four grandchildren; and four great-grandchildren. 

When he completed 50 years of service to the State Library in February 
1946, Mr. Gavit was honored on two occasions. He received a citation from 
the Board of Regents at its regular meeting February 15th in Albany and 
was honored at a reception held February 25th in the Library Rotunda, at 
which time he was presented with a book of letters of congratulation from 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey and present and former colleagues. 

Mr. Gavit began his association with the State Library on February 24, 
1896, as a junior clerk and advanced through grades to associate librarian. 
He also served twice as acting director of the State Library, in 1938-39 
and in 1944-45. 

He was instrumental in saving many treasures when the major part of 
the Library was destroyed in the Capitol fire of 1911. His interest in 
old newspapers has led to the large and valuable collection of old news- 
papers in the State Library. 

Mr. Gavit also made many collections of documents, the most outstanding 
being 1,200 Fourth of July orations and 130 eulogies on George Washington. 
His writings include "A List of Newspaper Reprints" and a "Genealogy of the 
Gavit Family", in addition to several articles. 

Recognition of his contributions to the history of early American 
newspapers came in his election to membership in the American Antiquarian 
Society, an honor conferred only upon those who have made important contri- 
butions to American history or to the Americana collections of the Society. 

He was also a member of the American Library Association, New York 
Library Association, New England Historical and Genealogical Association, 
New York Genealogical and Biographical Association, Bibliographical Society 
of America, Albany Institute of History and Art, New York State Historical 
Association. 

Joseph Gavit was one of the most gracious gentlemen I have ever known. 
I shall always treasure my memories of him, and hope that I shall continue 
to be the better for having known him. Under circumstances which might 
have been far different, he made my coming to Albany one of the most pleasant 
experiences in my life. He generously shared with me his great knowledge 
of the State Library and of the State government. 

In the collections of early newspapers, Fourth of July orations, 
Washington eulogies and dozens of others, he has left an everlasting and 
useful monument. Many generations of scholars are already indebted to 
him, and many more are to become so. 


Charles F. Gosnell 
State Librarian and 
Assistant Commissioner for Libraries 


December 1959 
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"THE GREATEST AMERICAN INSTITUTION IS, I THINK, the public library. 
It is the monument, par excellence, to democracy. To it, everyone is in- 
vited, be he clothed in rags or riches. No one is excluded because he is 
shabby or unshaved; he enters without credentials; all he need pretend is 
a desire for learning. In New York, even the unlettered may come in, and 
if it is a rainy or a snowy day he may sit for hours on a marble bench, 

doing nothing, and unless he shows damaging signs of an unsound mind he 

is let alone by the guards to escape the grim realities of the world in 

which he lives. And perhaps, however forlorn he may be, something enters 
his soul from the pressure of earnestness about him. 














"Boys in torn sweaters, girls with unkempt hair are there, burrowing 
, into books whose content is a jump beyond them. Old men, completing their 
life studies of the Italian Renaissance or Manifest Destiny on the Great 
Plains, are there, finishing their lives, following the will-o' -the-wisps 
of their research. Religious fanatics, hoping they may be the Christus 

of the second coming, are mouthing the words of the prophets, Chess play- 
ers working out their problems from pawn to king's fourth, astrologists 
guessing at their fate from the transit of Venus in Taurus, potential 
daughters of a revolution, or a colony searching for a coat of arms, or 
genealogists hoping for the legacy of an earl's estate—all these are 
there, free guests of the community. 




























"T know of nothing like it in the world. I know of no atmosphere so 
engrossed or so engrossing. Your book from the delivery desk is yours, 
utterly yours, for the hour or the day. You may ask the stupidest ques- 
tions of the librarian; he is there to draw the stupid into the periphery 
of the sublime. He spares no pains, he is not irritated; his job is to 
respond to the wide-eyed inquirer who is entering a mysterious bourn, 





"There is quiet in the American library and peace of mind. The in- 
tellectual giant finds community with the unwashed juvenile beside him 
whose very jaws have stopped their chewing from the wonder of a book. 
Here is the democracy of the curious. Any one of those about you may one 
day be lifted like a rocket by his curiosity into the company of the great. 
Philosophers, engineers, builders, artists—potential but anonymous in 

the silence—are gathering the future into their hands. 


"This is America. You cannot find it in the streets, not even in the 
schools. Only part of it is on the diamond or the gridiron or the cinder 
‘ track. But all of it is in the library, where eventually every child or 
man or woman must go, and in our land can and may go. Here is our past and. 
our future; here, perhaps, is our salvation. A nation, I think, with free 
libraries cannot perish—at least in an otherwise living world." 






From I have known many worlds, by Roger Burlingame. 


Copyright 1959 by Roger Burlingame. Reprinted by 
permission of Doubleday & Company, Inc. 





* 
* 
Season's Greetings to All Bookmark Readers * * * 
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